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greatest play Boris Godunov Is Shakespearean In its
variety of characters and in the handling of crowd
scenes. There are crafty courtiers, an idiot boy,
rascally monks, peasantry and so forth. There, how-
ever, the resemblance ends. The play is not so much
a connected drama as a succession of short scenes with
the emotions of the characters revealed only by mono-
logues instead of by a dramatic conflict of wills.

Moussorgsky, in his operatic version, concentrated
the piece into acts. The play itself is a series of 24
scenes, the story covering a period of six years or so,
the setting shifting from place to place. An opening
conversation tells us that the upstart Boris Is suspected
of murdering the seven year old son of Ivan the Terrible
in order to pave his own way to the throne, which he
feigns reluctance to accept. This story Is told later
to a young monk and he, thirsting for freedom and
power, escapes from the monastery, eludes his pursuers,
proclaims himself the supposedly murdered Tsarevitch,
rallies the malcontents and defeats the forces of the
usurper. Boris dies and the play ends with the murder
of his son, an act of poetic justice for his own method
of ascent to the throne. It Is by the poetry that the
play lives.

Following Pushkin's death prose drama came to the
fore, particularly with the work of his friend Nicholas
Gogol (1808-1852), whose writing is a successful
refutation of the charge of unvarying gloom, so often
levelled at Russian literature. Gogol produced some
fantastic stories, but he was also a close and
satirical observer of life, as is amply shown by his
novel, Dead Souls, much of which, despite the title,
Is exceedingly comic. As a dramatist Gogol is Im-
mortalised by The Government Inspector, the essential
point of which was suggested to him by Pushkin who,
while staying at Nishru-Novgorod, had been mistaken
for an important official.